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THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


A WREATH OF SMOKE. advanced, I made a desperate attempt to postpone 

CHAPTER XI. its reading to some indefinite time, but without 

[r had been at my own urgent request, conveyed | the smallest success, as on the question “ to be or 

in a whisper to my uncle, that my story was left | not to be” being put, I remained in a minority of 

fur the last; and now, as the evening was far | one. I was full of the fears and misgivings which, 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


I suppose, naturally attend a first essay. My tale | think of it?” said Lady Sophia, with an affected 


seemed to me to be too fanciful and flimsy ; I was 
afraid that I had wandered from the given subject, 
and above all, I was alarmed lest what I had writ- 
ten on marriage could by any possibility give 
offence. But the characters of our bride and bride- 
groom reassured me: I saw in all the audience a 


readiness to be pleased ; and though my cheeks | 


were burning with a crimson glow, and I felt it 
impossible to raise my eyes for a moment from my 
work, I yet listened with tolerable self-possession, 
nay even, I confess, with a little secret gratifica- 
tion, as Mr. Temple read my story aloud. 


THE WEDDING RING. 
“ And now, my dear Lady Sophia,” said Mrs. 


Stacey, as she seated herself in her open barouche 
by the side of her friend, after a prolonged visit to 


Hunt and Roskell’s, “ is there any place to which ' 
you would wish to go, or would you prefer a drive 


in Hyde Park on this lovely afternoon ?” 

“ Thanks,” replied the young lady ; “ I should 
be glad to be left at Mrs, Ellesmere’s in Grosvenor 
Square.” 

“ The very place where I ought to leave my 
card. Number —, Grosvenor Square,” said the 
lady to the powdered footman whe stood waiting 
for orders; he touched his hat, and the next 
moment the carriage was rolling along Bond 
Street. 

“ You are very intimate with the Misses Elles- 
mere, I believe,” observed Mrs. Stacey to her 
young companion, as they drove on. 

“ Oh, we are like sisters ; we were at school to- 
gether. Iam to be bridesmaid to Matilda; you 
know, of course, that to-morrow is fixed for the 
wedding-day.” 

“Tt is to be a double wedding, is it not? I 
heard that both the Misses Ellesmere were en- 
gaged.” 

“ Oh yes, they are both to be married on the 
same day, and both to be dressed exactly alike— 
white moire antique and Brussels lace veils ; and 
there is the end of the similarity,” laughed the 
young lady; “ for the one goes to Standishton 
Park, and the other—to St. Clement’s Lane in the 
City! Poor Marion should.shave her white moire 
dyed instanter, or the smoke of her new home 
may save her the trouble.” 

“ Rather a low marriage?” inquired Mrs. Stacey, 
lowering her tone. 

+ “No,” replied Lady Sophia, playing with her 
silver card-case, not exactly /ow. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Atherton is of good family, and an excellent man, 
I understand.” There was something in the lady’s 
manner which made her very praise sound depre- 
ciating. “ But Matilda’s is a brilliant marriage: 
rank, fortune, everything that could be wished. 
You should only see the splendid dressing-case 
with which Sir John has presented her—all fitted 
up with gold, and such workmanship !” 

“ Something very different from what will ever 
make its appearance in St. Clement’s Lane, I 
suppose P” 

“Oh, poor Marion! she will not even keep a 
carriage! She will never be able to stir out; 
walking in a lane in the city would of course be 
out of the question, Is it not quite dreadful to 





i sigh. 

jee And so you are to be bridesmaid to the future 

| Lady Standishton P” 

| “ Yes, each of the sisters has four. Sir John’s 
cousin, Lady Louisa, and the Misses Templeton 

‘are to be my companions as Matilda's.” 

* And Miss Marion’s ?” 

“ Oh! Mr. Atherton has sisters—six, I believe, 
and the youngest on the wrong side of thirty, 
besides cousins innumerable; Marion’s only diffi- 
culty must have been in selecting among so many 
charming young ladies. Her bridesmaids are to 
appear in white muslin bonnets, as the nearest 
possible approach to conformity with Matilda's, 
who will, of course, wear theirs of white lace.” 

* Do you think that Marion feels the difference 
between her sister’s lot and her own P” 
| “JT don’t know; she can hardly help feeling it; 
but if she does, she has too much pride to show 
her mortification ; I suppose that no one would.” 
| Ts Mrs, Ellesmere annoyed at the match ?” 
| Oh, far from it, I believe; Mr. Atherton is a 

great favourite of hers: his mother was her 
| dearest friend ; but of course she must feel very 
| differently about Matilda’s marriage. It is singu- 
lar, too, that many think Marion the prettiest of 
the sisters.” The conversat:on of the ladies was here 
stopped by their arrival in Grosvenor Square. 
ady Sophia was ushered into an elegant draw- 
ing-room, wheré marble and inlaid tables, covered 
with Sevres china and Bohemian glass, luxurious 
| sofas and sparkling chandeliers, alabaster figures 
; and objects of vertu, appeared reflected in endless 
| perspective in large pier glasses with gilded frames. 
| Lady Sophia could not help thinking of St. Cle- 
ment’s Lane, when Marion rose from the sofa to 
welcome her. 

“ Dear lady bride, I am astonished to find you 
here all alone—actually driven to the dull resource 
of a book, upon the day before your wedding! Can 
you manage to keep your thoughts to it for a mo- 
ment? it must be something singularly amusing! 
Let me see—‘ Female Visitor.’ Oh!” exclaimed 
the young lady, with affected horror, dropping the 
book again upon the sofa, as though its touch 
would svil her straw-coloured kid, “ that is some- 
thing quite beyond ine. Sueh a hook would put 
} me in the dismals, or send ime to sleep, before I 
had read a page of it.” 

“ You forget that I am to be a parson’s wile,” 
said Marion, with a quict—Lady Sophia thought 
a pensive—smile. 

“ Going to exchange balls and routs, fétes and 
concerts, for: i 

“ Sunday schools and ragged schools, saving: 
banks and clothing elubs,” said Marion, conclud- 
ing the sentence for her. 

If the heart of the lady of fashion was eapable 
of the sentiment of compassion, it certainly felt it 
now, and she regarded the bride-elect as she might 
have done some condemned wretch proceeding to 
the place of execution. She made no cbservation, 
however, and indeed had time for none, as the 
folding-door at this moment opened, and Matilda 
appeared, followed by two footinen, bearing pack- 
ages covered with silver paper and sealed with 
white wax. ; 

“ Sophia! ch, I’m delighted to see you; L've 
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been expecting you all this afternoon. You have 
just come in time to be present at the opening of 
these two parcels, sent by my uncle Templeton ; 
one is direeted to you, Marion; the other is ad- 
dressed to me.” 

“Tt needs no ghost to divine what is in the 
emaller parcel,” said Lady Sophia; “ there is an 
unmistakeable spout—a silver tea-pot. Was I 
not a witch?” she exclaimed, as Marion quietly 
removed the muslin paper. 

“ What a useful present!” said Marion; “ uncle 
is really very kind.” 

“Now for mine,” exclaimed Matilda, eagerly 
tearing off the covering. “Oh, how beautiful ! 
how splendid!” she and Lady Sophia exclaimed 
at onee, as a magnificent ormolu clock was dis- 
played to view. 

“It is splendid indeed,” said Marion, placing 
her own less dazzling gift on a different table. 

“JT wonder that Mr. Templeton did not send 
you both the same kind of present,” remarked 
Lady Sophia. There was nothing in the observa- 
tion itself, yet Marion heard it with a slight feel- 
ing of pain; she was displeased with herself for 
that feeling, and replied, with a cheerfulness which 
was 2 little assumed: “ Matilda’s gift speaks of 


‘luxury, mine of comfort; one will measure the 


gay hours at Standishton Park, while the other, I 
hope, will give me and my husband many a re- 
freshing cup of tea after the duties of the day are 
over,” 


POLICE DETECTIVES. 
In relation to crime, there are two things that 
mark a high state of civilization: the one is the 
certainty, or the approach to certainty, of dis- 
covery; the other is a comparatively mild and 
merciful punishment. In barbarous communities, 
though deeds which, in a moral point of view, are 
deeply criminal, may be ignored, yet the recognised 
offences are generally punished with death; and 
in communities where the law is weak, where tra- 
dition is of modern date, and men are forming 
their first social and political institutions, the 
criminal code is harsh and sanguinary. A high 
value on hfe and liberty, and a respect for the 
rights even of those who have violated the laws, 
are signs of an advanced state of society ; and the 
degree of this kind of veneration for the claims of 
the subject is the surest test of the sagacity as 
Well as the humanity of a government. A retro- 
spective glance at the condition of the human 
race in all countries and times would eonfirm the 
truth of this remark, and that, probably, without 
presenting a single exception. The history of all 
young nations is the history of severe laws and 
terrible punishments. Lawgivers thought to sup- 
press offences by the magnitude of their penalties ; 
they did not see that the effect of a bloody code 
was to place on the dispensers of justice a respon- 
sibility from which they would shrink, and to set 
their sense of public duty at war with their best 
feelings of humanity and mercy. 'That discovery 
was, of all diseoveries, the slowest which mankind 
has ever achieved; it could never have dawned 
upon the mind of any people but under the blessed 
Influence of a religion of love; and, perhaps, it is 
not yet fully recognised in any nation on the 


— 





globe; while in some who call themselves civilized, 
as among the Chinese, for instance, it is utterly 
unknown. 

The natural operation of a punishment more 
severe than the offence demands, is to increase the 
number of offenders; because, wherever the en- 
forcement of the penalty is lodged in humane 
hands, judges and juries will prefer the escape of 
an offender through any loophole, to visiting him 
with a punishment which, even if guilty, he has 
not deserved to suffer. Criminals know this, and 
speculate on the chances of escape, and, escaping 
often, as they must necessarily do under such a 
system, become hardened in crime. Were punish- 
ment certain upon detection, offences would be 
more rare; and were detection certain to follow 
offences, the unavoidable conelusion is, that, with 
the exception of violent deeds of passion, of im- 
pulse, and of ungovernable and desperate re- 
venges, nearly all crime would cease at once. 

The exceptions to the rule above laid down, 
namely, that the natural operation of a punish- 
ment severer than the offence demands is to in- 
crease the number of offenders, are only to be met 
with in countries despotically governed; and for 
such exceptions we have not far to seek. Thus, 
Henry vir hung up on the gallows eighty- 
five thousand vagabonds whom his own contisea- 
tions of the abbey lands had deprived of suste- 
nance, the aid derived from the daily dole, and 
the employment afforded them by the monks, and 
who were thus driven to the alternative of living 
by rapine or starving. About the same time, 
in France, too, the provost marshals roamed the 
country in all directions with their attendant 
gangs of hangmen, purifying the realm of all 
rogues and thieves whom they caught in flagrante 
delicto, without the bother of imprisonment or the 
tedious ceremonies of trial, by simply stringing 
them by the neck to the nearest tree. These hor- 
rible doings have been imitated in later times, 
under the savage despotism of the mob—a mob, 
too, of Anglo-Saxon materials; ‘itness, for ex- 
ample, the proceedings of Judge Lynch in some 
of the southern states of America. An analogous 
mode of administering justice prevailed for cen- 
turies in the East, and is said yet to obtain in 
some districts. ‘There the cadis walked about 
incognito among the citizens, and punished the 
offences which came under their notice by bastina- 
doing the culprits on the spot, even though they 
had violated no written law. Such things pro- 
claim, in an unmistakeable manner, that the laws 
of the country where they take place are inadequate 
to the purposes for which they were enacted—that 
they are not strong enough to bind the sovereign 
to legitimate rule in the one case, or the mob to a 
peaceable and patient subinission in the other. 

It is only within the memory of the living gene- 
ration that philanthropists have set seriously to 
work, in a practical way, for the diminution of 
crime. Since the wars of the first Napoleon, re- 
formatories have arisen in Spain, in France, in 
Holland, in Germany, and in our own country; 
and everywhere they have resulted in a greater or 
less degree of success. It is doubtful, however, 
whether that success would have been achieved at 
all, but for the contemporaneous improvement of 
the police system which has taken place “7 ull these 
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countries, and which in our own has increased the 
number of detections relatively to the number of of- 
fences, to perhaps twenty times the amount at 
which they stood at the beginning of the present 
century. It is at this branch of the subject that 
we propose to take a brief glance. It will be 
found wanting neither in interest nor value. 

It is too much the fashion with the admirers of 
a new system to decry everything of the sort that 
has gone before, as good for nothing. Thus, the 
old Bow Street runners and detectives, who were 
the terror of evil-doers in the last generation, are 
of no account in this: because they did not do 
what was not then possible to be done, they are 
held to have done nothing. Nevertheless, we 
have known a single man of them clear a whole 
town of London pickpockets out on a cruise, 
within the space of forty-eight hours, by lodging 
a part of them in prison, and terrifying the rest 
into a panic flight. Another exploit of the same 
officer, an old Bow Street runner, rivals anything 
to be narrated of his successors. He met, a hun- 
dred miles from:London, a man whom he had 
never seen before, whom he at once suspected as 
the perpetrator of a robbery to a heavy amount, 
committed three years back. He found on in- 
quiry that the man bore a high character; but he 
held his conviction still, that that man was the 
robber, though the only ground for his opinion 
was a description published in the “ Hue and 
Cry” at the time of the theft. There was but 
one man living—a shopman who had received 
one of the stolen notes in payment, and had fur- 
nished the description—who could identify the 
thief. The shopman had left his situation, and 
departed no one knew whither. The officer 
hunted him through the kingdom, found him, 
and contrived in a most ingenious way to intro- 
duce him to the stranger, who was thus identified, 
was led off to prison, where he confessed his 
crime, and suffered within a month the extreme 
penalty of the law. The truth is, that in those 
days the police force was totally inadequate for 
the work it had to do; it was deficient in num- 
bers, and, what was worse, limited as it was, it 
was often corrupt in its own members. 

The modern police force can boast a staff a 
hundred times as efficient, and can bring any 
amount of activity and energy to bear upon the pur- 
suit of a criminal, and on the search after evidence 
of his guilt, The thief of the last generation had 
fur antagonists the Bow Street staff, the parish 
constables, and the city watchmen; and he pur- 
sued his nefarious trade with comparative impu- 
nity. ‘The thief of to-day has the eyes of the 
police on him at every turn; if he take to flight, 
there is the electric telegraph to overtake him in 
the race, to traverse the sea in the anticipation of 
his arrival on a foreign shore, and to arouse the 
myrmidons of the continent for his arrest. He 
lives under constant surveillance, and is as well 
_known to the force as the members of their own 
body. The wretch who aims at the life of his 
fellow-creatures fights with fate at still greater 
odds. The news of his crime flies on the wings 
of the lightning to the uttermost parts of the 
isle; the chemist detects the poisonous drug in 
the body of his dead victim; the microscope de- 
elares that the blood on his garments is human 
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blood; the grave cannot bury the testimony of 
his guilt, nor the fire consume it; and while all 
nature refuses a refuge to the manslayer, the 
detective is on his track, and will drag him to the 
bar of avenging justice. 

The most serious crimes, whether against life 
or property, are generally the result of deep-laid 
schemes, contrived with consummate ingenuity, 
and often executed with a dexterity that would 
baffle ordinary intelligence. The experience of 
the main body of the police, whose daily occu. 
pation is the prevention rather than the discovery 
of offences, does not qualify them for dealing with 
such cases ; and there are, therefore, attached to 
each division of the force two or more officers, of 
well-tried skill and ample knowledge of the arts 
and artifices of villany, who, under the name of 
detectives, undertake to unravel the plots of cri- 
minals of all grades, to hunt up the smallest clue 
to guilt, to dog the culprit through all his shifts 
and windings, to capture him at last, and over- 
whelm him with the proofs of his crime. These 
men wear no uniform, but assume any disguise 
best suited to their purpose. A detective may be 
a gentleman to-day, a rustic to-morrow, next day 
an artisan out of work, a groom out of place, or a 
pater-familias in search of a domicile for his fa- 
mily. They mingle in all companies, and per- 
meate the very lowest resorts; and even if recog- 
nised, which they rarely are when they choose to 
be unknown, such is the terror of their authority, 
that villany shrinks appalled at the sight of them, 
and is seen at times, like the fascinated victim of 
the python, to submit unresistingly to their will. 

This constant surveillance of criminals, on the 
part of the police, is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of crime and punishment. So perfect 
is the system, and so successfully is it carried 
out, not only in London but throughout the whole 
country, that among the tens of thousands who 
live by rapine in England, there are but a few 
exceptional individuals unknown to the agents of 
the law. It would be perfectly practicable, there- 
fore, to arrest them all in the space of a few days, 
and place them in durance. That expedient was 
in fuct proposed by a late recorder, in the year 1851; 
but the proposition was negatived by the press, al- 
most unanimously, as an infringement of the liber- 
ties of the subject, and an outrage upon the laws 
and the constitution. And we conceive properly 
so; as the law, though severe against crime, always 
supposes a return to virtue, and cannot consist- 
ently trespass upon the liberty even of vagabonds 
and reputed thieves. 

For ordinary offences—such as shoplifting, steal- 
ing from the person, street impostures, begging 
letters, passing false coin, and others of a like 
kind—the services of the detective are rarely called 
into requisition. Such offenders mostly fall into 
the hands of the regular police, who hale them 
before the magistrates to be summarily dealt with. 
It is the practitioners who work under covert, and 
aim at higher game, that set the detectives on the 
alert and try their mettle. Your house is felo- 
niously entered, for instance, during your absence 
at the sea-side ; and one fine morning, as you are 
sitting at breakfast in Hastings, anticipating an 
agreeable ramble on the beach, or a blow on the 
billows, the post drops you a letter, which tells 
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you that your house in town is stripped of all its 
valuables in some mysterious way, while the sole 
servant left in charge was asleep. You rush back 
to the scene of the disaster by the first train, and 
find the police at a nonplus. . The robbers, who- 
ever they were, have left no trace of their pre- 
sence, beyond the vacuum they have created. 
There is no tool or implement of any kind—no 
mark or print to show where they got in or where 
they got out; but the plate has all vanished— 
money, memoranda, and vouchers are all gone— 
your old family jewels and your wife’s toilet trin- 
kets have disappeared—and you cannot turn your 
eyes to a fresh quarter without discovering a fresh 
loss. Policeman shakes his head, inspector shakes 
his, and condoling friends and neighbours come in 
and shake theirs. You are unreasonable enough 
not to be satisfied with. these doubtful demonstra- 
tions, and you send for a detective. He doesn’t 
think of shaking his head ; but he puts you to the 
question rather pointedly, and elicits all the in- 
formation you can give him, in rather quick time. 
Then he looks at the vacant depositories of your 
vanished treasures, and notes how they have been 
dealt with. They have been quite gently handled, 
all of them ; there has been no violence, no trepi- 


dation, no unseemly hurry in the management of | 


the business ; all has been done with scientific de- 
liberation, according to the neatest formulas; the 
locks are cleverly picked or opened with false keys, 
and everything is left in an orderly and workman- 
like manner, as little alarming as possible. Then, 
detective looks about sharply for any relic the ope- 
rator may have left behind. In detault of a crow- 
bar, a jemmy, a key, or a tool of any kind, he 
would be glad of a rag of linen, a glove, a button, 
or even a scrap of paper; but in this instance 
there is no such thing. Still he doesn’t shake his 
head: that is not the way he makes up his mind; 
but he comes to an opinion before long, and he acts 
accordingly. 

“ Now, sir,” he says to you, “about your ser- 
vant girl, Honest and trustworthy, I suppose ?” 
“ Perfectly,” you say ; you are quite satisfied of 
that. 

“ But young, you see, sir—very young.” 

You grant that ; but you remark, “ Youth is no 
crime,” 

Detective looks as though he almost disagreed 
with you; and perhaps at this moment he wishes 
you good morning. 

But he comes again in the course of a few hours, 
and now his mind is made up. 

“This,” says he, “is an artful job; but if 
your girl is as honest as you say, sir, I shall find 
out whose work it is. Will you have her up, sir, 
if you please ?” 

So you ring for the girl, and up she comes, lit- 
tle dreaming of what is to follow. 

“Now, Sally,” says detective, “you just an- 
swer all my questions with the plain truth, will 
you? because you may get yourself into trouble 
if you don’t; and if, as I believe, you are an 
honest girl, the truth can do you no harm, you 
know.” 

Sally, who would give anything to punish the 
robbers, is quite ready to respond, and deelares as 
much, But the first question sets her blushing 


quicting her nerves, agitate her, and horrify her 
half out of her wits. 

From detective’s queries and Sally’s responses, 
you gather the facts, which are pretty much to the 
following effect. During your month’s absence at 
Hastings, Sally has made acquaintance with a 


4 most respectable young man, who has told her 


that he is a working silversmith by trade, and 
given a flourishing account of nimself. This young 
man has been paying assiduous court to her, and 
declaring a passionate attachment. He has been 
in the habit lately of calling every evening at dusk 
for an interview, and more than once she has en- 





| tertained him, out of her board wages, at supper. 
| In fact, she remembers, as detective presses the 


question, that he did sup with her on the night of 
the robbery, but left at half-past ten, when, feel- 
ing very sleepy, she went to bed. 

“ And what time did you get up in the morn- 
ing, my dear ?” 

“I overslept myself,” says Sally, “and it was 
nine o’clock when I came down.” 

“Ha! I thought so. Now, what was this gen- 
~~ appearance? Just describe him, will 
you P” 

Sally describes him, not exactly as she would 
have done to a confidante an hour ago; and she 
is going on with her description, when detective 
cuts her short. 

“That'll do, Sally ; you may go.” 








| 


When Sally is gone down-stairs—* Ha!” says 
detective, “ this is ajob of Billing Ned’s. I thought 
it was his work at first, and now I know. The 
fellow has deceived the silly girl, you see, sir; and 
as soon as she had retired to rest, and was sup- 
posed to be fast asleep, he finished the business 
off to his satisfaction. Clever fellow that; but I 
shall be too much for him this time.” 

In consequence of which it comes to pass that 
Billing Ned is caged up before the week is out; 
and some of your wife’s trinkets are recovered, 
being found upon his person. The plate, unfor- 
tunately, has gone into the melting-pot, and is not 
to be redeemed, and it supplies the money for 
the defence of the gay deluder, which, however, 
does not save him from a pair of steel fetters 
fitted to his ankles, and a weary fag of seven years 
among the big stones on the picturesque promon- 
tory which overlooks Portland breakwater. 

Or, you are a shopkeeper, with a thriving busi- 
ness in the city, and a cosy country house some 
ten miles out of town, to which you can run down 
by rail in half an hour. Here your family re- 
side; and you join them every evening at seven 
o'clock, after the bustle of business. On Saturday 
afternoons you dismiss all anxiety from your 
mind till Monday morning, leaving the care of 
your town house and stock to your young man, in 
whom you place perfect confidence, and who only 
takes a holiday once a month, and always sleeps 
on the premises. 

You are just starting for town on Monday 
morning, when you are staggered by the appari- 
tion of your confidential young man, in a state of 
ghastly pallor, and whose haggard eye and wan 
face betray both bodily and mental suffering. He 
can hardly find words to tell youthe dismal fact 
that your shop has been entered by burglars, who 


like a peony ; and those which follow, so far from | have carried off all your portable stock of jewellery 
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and gold watches, in a way that puzzles him com- 
pletely. He has sent to the police, who are al- 
ready on the alert; and, on arriving at your pre- 
mises, you find the detective (or a pair of-them) 
coolly investigating the affair and examining evi- 
dences of depredation. You are not long in ascer- 
taining how the thing has been done; in fact, that 


part of the calamity explains itself, for a round | 
hole, about a foot in diameter, yawns through the | 


lead-covered roof of your shop, and lets in a flood 
of light on the matter. Detective shows you that 
four doors from yours there is an empty house; 
the thieves have got into that, somehow, and on 
Saturday night, or before dawn on Sunday morn- 
ing, they let themselves down by a rope to your 
shop roof, which, being surrounded by dead walls, 
is not overlooked. 


whole Sunday for their work, which they spent in 
deliberately boring through the roof, descending 
upon the spoil, selecting and packing and making 
off with it. 
there is the knotted rope still hanging on the back 


wall of your neighbour’s house ; and there, on the | 
counter, are the relics of the rascals’ repast, which | 


they had brought for the solace of their long eon- 
finement—a couple of bottles, the bones of a fowl, 
and fragments of bread. While you are gloomily 
calculating your loss, detective is looking for a 
clue, or a remnant of some kind that may serve 
as such. The knotted rope is of no use—it is but a 
common clothes-line, stolen for the occasion. Is 
there nothing else? Yes; here is a button—a 
Florentine button, of an oldish fashion, and old 
itself, though not much worn. Detective says it 
comes from the back of a man’s coat; that is plain 
to him, for the edges have never passed through a 
button-hole, and it has been forced off the gar- 
ment in the act of squeezing through that narrow 
aperture. 

Detective, convinced that nothing more is to be 
got, goes to work, without loss of time, with his 
button. Before three hours are over, some thou- 
sands of eyes are on the watch for a likely subject 
wanting a button on the back of his coat; and as 
all likely subjects in this department of industry 
are known, and their haunts are known to the 


police, it is not long before, from information of 


which he is the central focus and repository, he 
has his eye, and a good many other eyes besides, 
on the owner of the identical button. To arrest 
the man at this stage of proceedings would per- 
haps defeat the ends of justice by scattering the 
gang. Instead of that, it may be preferable to 
have him watched day and night; and a coil is 
thus woven around him, which sooner or Jater in- 
volves his companions in crime, as well thieves as 
receivers; and the counterplot is not allowed to 
explode until the explosion can be made with ad- 
vantage—perhaps the double advantage of reco- 
vering the stolen property and punishing the 
robbers. In such a case half a loaf is better than 
no bread; and it will be an exception to the 
general rule if, with the apprehension of the male- 
factors, you do not get that amount of restitution 
at least. 

Or—for a third and last illustration—yon are 
going with a party of friends to attend at some in- 
teresting scientific demonstration, or to be present 





Once there, and having | 
watched your young man depart, they had the | 


These things admit of no doubt; 


| at the inauguration of some new institution under 
the auspices of royalty itself. You and your 
friends are snugly packed in a first-class carriage, 
and in the corner seat sits a stranger, a most gen- 
tlemanly young fellow in all-round collar and 
cream-coloured kids, who bares a delicate hand to 
adjust his moustache and arrange his parted hair, 
You think him a little vain, perhaps; but he is 
most polite and affable in conversation, has a fund 
of ready humour, and a winning, genial way with 
him, which makes him a welcome addition to your 
party. The hundred miles or so pass away as 
pleasantly as possible, and when you stop at your 
destination you are loth to part with your agree- 
able acquaintance of the morning. He too, on his 
part, seems unwilling to separate, and accompa- 
nies you along the platform towards the gate of 
exit, when he is suddenly stopped, and that 
| in no very ceremonious manner, by a stolid-look- 
_ing personage, the very reverse of himself in cos- 
tume and bearing, who leads him off into a private 
room. You cannot think what that means, and 
| are pondering the puzzle when a policeman coming 
up, requests to know if you have lost anything, 
and will not be satisfied with your negative until 
| you have confirmed it by a careful search of your 
pockets. 

“ Quite sure?” he says. 

You are quite sure, and you tell him so; “ but 
why do you ask me the question ?”? say you. 

“Why, sir, that gemman hanging on to your 
, party is one of the swell mob. ‘There’s about a 
| dozen of em a coming down to-day, according to 
advices we've received ; and as fast as they come, 
you see, we turn ’em in here, and send ’em back 
by the first train.” 

At this information you begin feeling your 
| pockets over again; but in fact you have lost 
| nothing but the society of your agreeable friend, 
| with which by this time you feel glad to dispense. 
You wonder why he has not exercised his skill on 
| your pockets; but detective will tell you that the 
| accomplished gentleman would not risk a business 
| operation on the line on such a day as that. 
| “ For,” says that officer, “he would reckon on 
| the possibility of a stop at the station here; and if 
' there was stolen property upon him it would be 
| all up with him for one while. He might have 
| cleaned you out between this and your hotel, if he 
| had got passed as one of your party; but you see 
we know him too well for that.” 

In this way the land-pirates are, by the vigi- 
‘lance of the detective police, not unfrequently 
| balked of their plunder just as it is within their 
| grasp. If they are refractory, and refuse to go 
| back to London, they are taken into custody and 
, undergo a fortnight’s imprisonment as rogues and 
vagabonds. 

We have said above, that serious crimes are 
generally the result of deep-laid plots and cun- 
ning schemes: it is remarkable that such crimes 
are the most frequently and readily discovered— 
the reason being, that when there is much com- 
plexity in the plan, and much complicity in the 
execution, it is next to impossible that the busi- 
ness can be got through without leaving a trace 
in some quarter or other that may not lead to 
discovery. All such traces the detective will fol- 
low with the scent of a blood-hound, and with a 
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4 perseverance that admits of no comparison, and, | still, along river courses and beds of mountain 
<4 in the end, will generally overtake and capture | torrents, where the greatest care is necessary 
, the criminals. On the contrary, in the case of the | to avoid the deep pits and violent eddies per- 
. most enormous and revolting crimes, committed | vading the stream, and which give no notice of 
d without forethought, or from sudden impulse, or | their presence. 
“4 in which a single hand only is implicated, all his, ‘The reader is apt to entertain a very wrong 
¥ experience and tact will often prove of no avail. | notion of the climate and physical configuration of 
e Many grievous cases of undiscovered guilt might | Spain. He reads of soft skies, and vine-clad hills, 
d be cited in evidence; but they would only go to | and balmy temperature so long, that he at last 
h show that where there were no clues there could | pictures to himself a land of exuberant fertility 
4 be no following them out, and where nothing in and loveliness, The climate and landscape fea- 
si the way of discovery was possible, nothing was tures of no country are so much misunderstood. 
ad done, because nothing could be done. | There Nature delights in contrasts, and revels in 
Meanwhile, let us acknowledge our obligation | her most varied forms, From the dry sterility of 
m4 to the detective system. It is an axiom that op- , an African Sahara, to the luxurious vegetation of 
~ portunity makes the thief, and it is as true that a tropical valley, there is frequently but a step. 
of certainty of detection would put a stop to that sort | From the ice-bound rocks of the polar regions, to 
at of manufacture; therefore every detection of of- | the sweltering atmosphere of Bombay or Brazil, 
k- fence against the law is a seryice to the cause of | there frequently intervene no more than a few 
- honesty, because it brings us nearer to the con- | miles, The desert and the garden contend with 
te summation that would abolish crimes of dishonesty; | each other, as Washington Irving has beautifully 
id and though we ean never arrive at more than an’ observed; and whatever is not the one, is the 
1s approximation to that desirable end, we can and do | other, Throughout the whole of southern Spain, 
Bs enjoy comparative immunity from plunder through | the contrast between mountain peaks, ice-bound, 
til the vigilance which, ever active in detecting, con- snow-clad,and sterile,and valleys teeming with fer- 
- tributes to its suppression. | tility, is most striking; and for the most part 
‘each valley has some specific feature of its own. 
= — ' One valley may be so much parched with drought 
ut | that nothing, except palm or carob trees, will 
GRENADA AND THE ALHAMBRA; | grow there; whilst another is so completely 
= AND A GLIMPSE OF EUGENTIE. ' deluged with torrents, the result of melting moun- 
- i tain snow, that rice and veritable water grass 
to MY boner ga not seen Grenada has seen nothing.”—Spa- | flourishes luxuriantly. Another valley is cele- 
1, lial sail | brated for oranges, whilst its neighbour produces 
ck Tue Empress Eugénie is a blonde, with fair skin, | only lemons, or sugar canes, or cotton ; all, for the 
blue eyes, and light auburn hair; yet she comes , most part, being too hot to produce wheat, apples, 
me’ from a city where a blonde is scarcely less an ob- or pears. ‘This changeful variety of scene and 
ost ject of curiosity than a Chinese damsel would be | climate and vegetable production, which the tra- 
ad, here. I hada passing glimpse of Eugénie once, | veller may often see during a day’s journey in 
pe in Grenada, her birth-place and early home, I | southern Spain, confers a peculiar charm on that 
on did not see her Jong, which was my own fault. | region, with which no other, save Mexico, perhaps, 
the She was not empress then, nor was Napoleon an | can compare. Some of these fertile vales are 
eSs emperor. That my attention was drawn to her at | mere clefts in mountain masses, seemingly torn 
all was simply due to the circumstance of her being | asunder by the rude convulsion of an earthquake. 
— a blonde and half an Englishwoman. Had I Others are several miles in diameter, the moun- 
lit | known the destiny in store for her, L should have | tains retreating on every side, and inclosing them 
be gazed on the fair Eugénie more attentively; but in a gigantic basin. These valleys are called 
ave | the Sefiorita Dofia Eugénie de Montijo little “ vegas,” and in one of them stands the beautiful 
he | dreamt of it herself then. | Grenada, built upon a spur of the mighty Sierra 
aed | Tam putting the end of my story first. It was | Nevada. 
fe | not Eugénie, but the Alhambra and the Generalife, | My own Spanish residence was in one of these 
Sl | or summer palace of the Moslems, that lured me | vegas, close to the Mediterranean—so close that a 
tly to Grenada. For a period of three months before | line drawn from the placid tideless margin of the sea 
er | the time of which I write, I had been living not to the base of the mountain range, which constituted 
go more than forty miles from Grenada, longing to go _ the northern boundary of the vega, was in no place 
ancl there, but still postponing my journey from day to more than five English miles ; and at short inter- 
and day. Lest any person should consider me indo- | vals the Sierra Nevada, as if jealous of the fertile 
: lent or devoid of enthusiasm, it may be as well to , strip of land, would send out a spur of rock to 
vie state the barrier which interposed. Mere mileage | threaten it with desolation. 
_ | has very little to do with the facilities of travel in| Lovely though the vega is in which L lived, it 
ni! Spain. Where mountain ranges do not intervene, is but little known, and being small, it is soon 
- and where the traveller can get on what we should , explored. I longed to see the vega of Grenada, 
bm call the turnpike-road, there is no difficulty ex- | and the city of the Saracen which it embosoms. 
the perienced in Spanish travelling. Bat where moun- | But the Sierra Nevada, with his snow-capped 
sca tain ranges have to be crossed, there is often no | peaks, seemed to frown upon my hopes, and forbid 
a road at all. The traveller, with all his bag and , me to quit my valley. Yet those saw-like ridges 
| : baggage strapped to the backs of horses, donkeys, | must needs be crossed before I conld reach the 
fol- or mules, has to thread his way over goat paths, | ancient city. 
ha where a single false step would be fatal; or, worse | It was past five when we started. For the 
TT a —— -_ a — EIT ee a 
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first mile or so on our excursion towards Grenada, | almost as good as an English highway. A coach 
our path was as level as a Dutch meadow; but | here awaited us, having been despatched on pur- 
then came the outlying spurs of the grand Sierra | pose from Grenada. When coach travelling be- 
Nevada, Upward and upward now we go, turn- | gins, the romance of travelling ends. I have 
ing to glance backwards, sometimes on the little | little to say of the journey from Beznar to Gre- 
pueblo where our domicile had been. Each view | nada, save that we crossed, without knowing it, 
we took of it displayed a new effect. Now we | the celebrated hill known as “The Moor’s Last 
would see it gleaming between two jutting crags | Sigh”—JZ/ ultimo sospiro del Moro; because it 
of black volcanic rock, the pueblo seeming to us | was there Boabdil stood to take a parting glimpse 
like a picture. Now we would get a peep at it | of the beautiful city from which he ras fleeing an 
through a long vista of aloe-spikes; and now, | exile. He gazed upon it, as the story goes, and 
having entered a grove of pomegranate trees with | wept; whereupon his mother, the turbulent Aye- 
bright red flowers, it would seem to us like a fairy | sha, upbraided him with the bitter words, “Son, 
town environed with rubies. The budding flowers | thou dost well to bewail like a woman the loss of 
of the pomegranate are so hard, and stiff, and | the beautiful city thou hadst not courage to de- 
formal, and they are moreover of such a brilliant | fend like a man.” 
redness, that they look more like gems than ordinary ; As we neared the beautiful city, the coachman 
flowers. Now we were travelling in a deep gorge | directed our notice to various objects of interest 
of the Sierra Nevada, a scorched, sterile, desolate | which came in view. “ That,’’ said he, “is the Al- 
spot, whence every living thing save ourselves | hambra,” whereupon all eyes were strained to take 
seemed to have departed. Towering above us, we | it in; “that is the Generalife, and yonder is the 
perceived sharp ridges of a snow-covered mountain | cypress of the Sultana.” Rolling still along, we 
faintly apparent through a mantle of hazy cloud. | next passed a small chapel which had been a 
Then how beautiful the sunbeams gleaming over | mosque, and where Christian service had first been 
those distant mountain pinnacles! A thousand | performed as soon as the beleaguering hosts of 
flashing tints of purple, and violet, and gold light Fodieent and Isabella had driven ont the Sara- 
up the landscape. The sunbeams appear alive.|cens. Evening now setting in, prevented our 
They have something of the nature of a lightning | seeing much more until the morning, but we 
flash, and dart and gleam from one pinnacle to| were now at our journey’s end, in Grenada. 
another, like beams reflected from a mirror. How | Taking up our quarters at the hotel of Vigaray, 
grand the shadows of these great sierras, as they | we retired to rest. 
are cast over mountain and vale! There were rejoicings at Grenada in celebra- 
Presently a veritable gem of the desert opens | tion of the festival of Corpus Christi. Rising 
before us: itis Velez de Benandalla. ‘The site of | early next morning, we looked out from our win- 
Velez de Benandalla cannot well be surpassed for | dows and saw the usual paraphernalia of a Spanish 
beauty. Between two tremendous rents in the | religions procession. I can give no consistent 
Sierra a little valley is embosomed; and in the | details of it, more than that the streets were filled 
midst of it rises an elevation or mound, so regu- | with gaudily-dressed ecclesiastics, carrying ban- 
lar that it would almost seem to have beon made | ners, relics, and wax candles, followed by natives 
by the hand of man. Onits summit is perched an | in all sorts of irrational attire. Amongst them 
Arab castle, now torn and ruinous, and round | wasa fresh young blonde, dressed in gay costume, 
about it, in small clusters of houses and gardens, the | very conspicuous amongst the many conspicuous 
resent village stands. The plateau of Velez de | individuals thronging around and about her. 
Jenandalla is separated from the rough mountain | “ That lady is not very Spanish-looking,” one of 
declivity by a deep gorge, into which a foaming | my travelling companions, an English lady, re- 
eataract rushes. Glancing and sparkling, it | marked. “True,” replied a Spanish friend, who 
dashes into the abyss environed by thousands of | had been explaining to us the ceremonial, “ she is 
iridescent hues which its spray begets when | half a countrywoman of yours; her mother was 
lighted up by sunbeams. daughter of the English Consul at Malaga.” 
At Velez we alight and refresh ourselves with | Thereupon other details of Eugénie’s lineage were 
hard eggs, wine, and apricots; then remounting, | communicated to us. They made little impres- 
and pursuing our course, our path next lies along | sion on me at the time: Eugénie swept by with 
the bed of the Guadalfeo. Before committing | the crowd, and it was not until she became Em- 
ourselves to this Andalusian highway, rough | press of the French that the incident recurred to 
gipsy-looking men have accosted us: water guides | my memory. 
they are; each guide laying hold of the head of | Grenada is one of those cities which, once seen, 
a mule is responsible for the safety of the rider. | never depart from the recollection. It is one 
Not choosing to ride in this fashion, I escape from | which, however much the traveller may have 
my keeper, and scamper to a dangerous part of | heard of it, will not disappoint him. The site is one 
the river-bed. Down sinks my poor mule, and off | of unsurpassable beauty. Built chiefly on a spur 
comes his rider. The ladies scream, but there is | of the Sierra Nevada, in the shape of a grand 
no danger. Getting to a shallow place, I remount, | piano, the towers of the Alhambra frown down 
and feel all the better for the dipping. We at | upon a valley. Two rivers join their currents at 
length emerge, our water-guides depart, and, | Grenada, the Genil and the Darro. From these 
threading our way through alternate clefts of | water is laid on in every direction, through pipes 
mountain and valley, goat paths as before, we | of earthenware. Streamlets of water encircle you 
reach Beznar. | on every side, splash from small fountains, and fill 
We are now almost in the vega of Grenada, | the air with soft murmurs. Viewed externally, 
and from Beznar to the Arab city the road is | the Alhambra is disappointing. Its battled towers 
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show well in the distance, and its situation is en- 
chanting; but on nearer inspection of the cele- 
brated Moorish palace externally, you see nothing 
but heavy brick walls, It was a notion of the 
Arabs to make their edifices ugly externally, lest 
evil genii should be enticed to enter and abide 
within. 

Early in the morning after our arrival, we set 
out on a yisit to the Alhambra. The approach is 
through a long avenue with trees, and a stream 
of water on either side. Following this avenue, 
you arrive at an archway of Moorish construction, 
and passing this you are within the general pre- 
cinets of the Alhambra. The site is delightful ; 
the whole of the vega of Grenada lies around and 
before you ; but the first glimpse of the Alhambra 
interior is unsatisfactory. You wander amidst 
ragged walls and squalid huts, inhabited by some 
of the lowést rabble of Grenada. ‘The fact is, that 
the only part of the Alhambra which now remains is 
the summer palace, which you can only approach 
by traversing these ruins. Still passing on in this 
strain of disappointment, you come to a low wall 
of brick, ragged and dilapidated. In this wail 
there is a miserable door. You will scarcely mect 
with one so bad in all St. Giles’s. You ring, the 
door opens, and you enter the first part of the 
summer palace—the Court of Myrtles. From the 
miserable ruins without to this gem of Saracenic 
taste, the transition is greater than words can 
describe. Everything looks so new and fresh, 
that the observer cannot divest himself of the 
notion that what he sees is a got-up thing for 
show and deception; but on looking closer, pillars 
thrown out of the perpendicular by earthquake 
shocks, and patches of colour and gilding removed, 
soon reconcile him to accept the conviction of anti- 
quity. I may” here remark, that though the Al- 
hambra, as it originally existed, was rather a royal 
town than a mere palace, and though the part 
which still remains is very large, yet the idea it 
conveys is elegant prettiness, not grandeur. The 
Court of Myrtles, for instance, is only 150 feet 
long by 82 wide. In this court there is a large 
pond, which was formerly, as is supposed, the 
bathing-place of the royal family. 

On the north and south of the Court of Myrtles 
respectively extend galleries or covered wings, 
supported on slender columns of white marble, the 
capitals of which, though all different, never vio- 
late the laws of harmonious combination. The 
roof is fretted in so many geometrical devices, that 
the eye is lost in vainly endeavouring to trace 
them. Once the compartments of these gcome- 
trical figures were profusely gilt and coloured; 
but time has wrought great changes on this cle- 
ment of the Alhambra ornamentation, 

Whilst the visitor lingers over the beauties of 


the Court of Myrtles, little imagining anything | 


more beautiful remains to be seen, a gate opens, 
aud the conductor leads him into the celebrated 
Court of Lions, so called from twelve animals 
which people have agreed to call lions, though 
they might with equal propriety be called any- 
thing else. These animals constitute part of a 
fountain. Water continually springs from their 
mouths, and mingles with that which falls from 
fantastic jets into one common basin. The reader 


| 





sculpture any living animal. That the Spanish 
Saracens did sq, shows how lax they were in re- 
spect of one of the teachings of Islam. These 
lions are not the only evidence of their lapses 
from the preeepts of their prophet. In many 
parts of the Alhambra, as well as the Generalife, 
there are portraits, literally well executed on lea- 
ther, and in moderate preservation. These por- 
traits are by Saracen artists, and represent leading 
persons of their race living at Grenada when they 
were executed. 

The Court of Lions is almost of the same size 
as the last; a gallery runs quite-round it, sup- 
ported on one hundred and twenty-four columns 
of white marble, It would be vain to attempt the 
deseription of the fairy-like beauty of the vault 
thus formed. You wander in a bower of ara- 
hesque ornaments, and amidst a very forest ot 
marble pillars. The effect is enchanting. The 
visitor of the Alhambra has next to see some 
eelebrated halls,-amongst which that ‘of Justice, 
of the Abencerrages, and of the Two Sisters, are 
eanspicuous for their beauty, Ife next wanders 
through sundry ipysterious erypts, where secret 
holes in the walle enabled the jealous Saracens to 
hear what was going on in far-off chambers: 
where great chests, too, with Saracenic locks still 
attached, stand as they stoed in the time of the 
Abencerrages. Then you enter a row of towers, 
which overhang the city of Grenada, and from 
which the prospeet-is still wider and more en- 
chanting than you have yet seen. Que of these 
towers is called the “ Tocador de Ja Reyna,” or 
Dressing-room of the Queen, Its floor is perfo- 
rated with numerous holes, through which sweet 
incense rose to fumigate the Sultana, as she lazily 
Jolled on a silken divan, and gazed on the vega of 
Grenada. - 

Amongst the painful feelings which oppress a 
visitor in his wanderings through the Alham)ra, 
vexation at the bad taste of Charles v is one, Not 
only did he cause to be demolished that part 
of the Alhambra which constituted the winter pa- 
lace, and used the materials to build an Italian 
structure for himself within the Alhambra walls, 
but he caused to be walled up spaces between de- 
licate columns, producing a agost- barbarian 
result; and certain Flemish frescoes, executed on 
the walls in the yery midst of Moorish ornament- 
ation, produce an effect that would be ridiculous 
if it were a shade less hideons. 

Viewed apart from its aeeessories, the palace of 
Charles v is a noble structure; but to see an Ita- 
lian edifice springing from the very midst of 
Moorish towers is so great a violation of pro- 
priety that the eye rebels against’ it. 

It is not the Alhambra alone which displays 
the evidence of Moorish greatness in the city o! 
(irenada. Go where you will, there is some trace 
of Arab splendour to he seen. Here you pass 
under an archway embellished with arabesque 
carvings ; there you wander through gardens as 
they were laid out by the Saracens, with a Jegend 
attached to every tree. 

The Moorish Sultans had another summer 
palace, the Generalife. It still remains, and 
though in no way comparable to the Alhambra, is 


may be perhaps aware that it is contrary to the | well worthy to be seen. Some years ago a pano- 
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rama was exhibited in London of Grenada, sketched 
from the Generalife. The prospect thence is ex- 
tensive and charming, but furnishes too much of 
what artists call the bird’s-eye view for a perfect 
picture. The accompanying cut is from a sketch 
taken lower down, from a path leading to the 
Fuente de los Avellanos, or Fountain of the Fil- 
berts, whence the Grenadinos go to fetch their 
most esteemed spring-water. A Spaniard is the 
most water-drinking temperate person I ever met 
with. ‘Though emphatically the land of grapes, I 
never saw wine sold in the streets of a Spanish 
town, and my memory only reverts to one ine- 
briated Spaniard. He was of the lowest class, 
and looked on with abhorrence. 

He who wanders amidst the ruins of former 


Moorish greatness, in Grenada, may fill himself | 


with other thoughts than those of a mere anti- 
quarian. Under God, the successful struggle 
which the Spaniards maintained for more than 
seven hundred years against the fierce legions of 
Mahomet, was the means of subjecting the cres- 
cent to the cross. ‘The historian could have 
wished that the Christianity of Spain which had 
supplanted Mohammedanism had been more pure, 
and that the remnant of the fallen Moslems had not 
gleaned their first notions of Christianity through 
the fiery portals of the Inquisition ; but in despite 
of all this, Spain has been largely instrumental, 
under God, in driving back the false prophet from 
Europe. 


LOVERS OF NATURE. 


Ox evening last summer, happening to he pre- 
sent at a Temperance meeting held in a meadow 
at some short distance from town, my attention 
was foreibly arrested by a wild-looking character 
who stood on the outer circle of the audience, and 
who was listening with much attention to what 
was going forward. A more perfect picture of 
destitution than this individual presented could 
not be readily imagined. He was a young man, 
apparently about twenty years of age. ‘Though 
his sallow face was haggard and hunger-worn, 
there was an expression of intelligence in his large 
dark lustrous eyes, which straugely contrasted 
with his mendicant attire. He wore a very dingy 
and tattered round canvas frock, through the 
rents of which appeared his olive-coloured skin ; < 
pair of ragged trousers, which hung in shreds 
about his legs, and a dilapidated hat, somewhat 
fancifully garnished with oak-leaves. Shoes and 
stockings he had none. At his back, attached to 
a leathern strap, hung a basket amply filled with 
groundsel, plantain, chickweed, and wood-sorrel ; 


> 


and a long staff on which he rested with both 


hands added much to his picturesque and striking | 


aspect. 

[had stood near him for some minutes, watching 
and much pleased by his evident appreciation of 
the eloquent address which was being delivered, 
before I became aware that he had a companion 
no less worthy of observation than himself. This 
was a large and beautifully spotted snake, which 
was coiled round his left arm, and which, darting 
forth its forked and agile tongue, as it moved its 
head restlessly to and fre, appeared as if solicitipg 
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the sympathy of the spectator on behalf of his 
patron. It was perfectly harmless, having no 
fangs; and, saving a little boy, who clung to his 
father’s side, while his countenance was puckered 
up into an expression of unmitigated terror, no 
one present seemed to be apprehensive of its mani- 
festing any feeling of hostility. 

As soon as the meeting had broken up, I spoke 
to the “snake charmer,” as some people called 
him, and made inquiries as to the habits of the 
reptile to which he seemed so fondly attached. He 
told me that he had had it for some months, and 
that it was quite “ domesticated ;’’ that it was of 
no pecuniary value, being merely a common wood- 
snake, but that, if it had been an adder, it would 
be worth thirty shillings. This, I should imagine, 
must be a mistake. He fed it on milk, of which 
it was very fond; and when I asked him where 
he got the milk from, he told me that he went 
round to farm-houses and begged it; for although 
he might easily get it by dishonest means if he 
chose, as there were plenty of cows in the’ 
meadows through which he passed in his country 
rambles, from whom he could obtain it without 
fear of discovery, yet he assured me, with an art- 
less earnestness which forbade me doubting his 
sincerity, that he had never stolen anything in 
his life, and that sometimes, in the winter months, 
not a morsel of food passed his lips for two days 
together. 

With respect to himself, he gave me the follow- 
ing curious particulars ; but there was evidently 
a love of the marvellous in his manner, which pre- 
vented me from attaching entire credence to.every 
word he uttered. At the same time, there was 
nothing in his statements which were inconsistent 
with his extraordinary habits and mode of life. 
He observed that he had never known either father 
or mother. The first thing he could remember 
was being carried about by an old man in a forest ; 
but where that forest was situate, he had no idea 
whatever. ‘the old man used to gather mush- 
rooms, which he sold to the salesmen in the 
different markets. In dry weather he and the old 
man always slept in the forest; but when it hap- 
pened to be wet they removed to some brick-fields, 
where they wereallowed by the brick-makers to build 
themselves a kind of shelter with the straw mats 
used to cover the bricks when it rained. One night, 





on waking up, he found the old man was gone, 
and, looking about, discovered him lying dead on 
the rows of burning bricks, where he had appa- 
rently laid himself down for greater warmth, and 
fell into a slumber from which he never awoke. 
After the old man’s death, he continued his em- 
ployment of gathering mushrooms and plants of 
various kinds for the herbalists, and was getting 
_a “decent” subsistence, when he was taken up 
for robbery, under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. 

A poor laundress, it appears, who was taking 
home a basket of clothes in a hand-barrow, was 
attacked by a party of ruffians, who ran off with 
| the basket, having first seated and bound the poor 

woman in the barrow from which her property 
had been abstracted. One of the articles so stolen 
was dropt on the road, and he (the snake charmer) 
_ happening to pick it up, was suddenly seized by a 
; constable, and the evidence of his guilt being con- 
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sidered conclusive, he was tried and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
This, the poor fellow said, with tears in his eyes, 
was the severest trial he ever had in his life. He 
had no friends to speak to his character; he was 
known to be an outcast, and was pronounced, 
almost as a matter of course, a thief. One advan- 
tage, however, which he derived from his confine- 
ment was, that he learnt to read—a practice in 
which he took much pleasure, as a well-thumbed 
Testament and some tracts which he carried about 
with him, and which had been given him on his 
discharge from prison, satisfactorily testified. 

No small portion of the poor outcast’s know- 
ledge, however, had been obtained by his attending 
camp-meetings, and listening to the itinerant lec- 
turers whom he had met with in travelling from 
one place to another. This singular being had 
notions as strange as himself of natural pheno- 
mena; but there was a poetic colouring about his 
views, which distinguished them from the chimeras 
of a weak or vulgar intellect. He believed, he 
said, that the stars were inhabited, and he had 


sometimes laid awake all night in the forest watch- | 


ing them; and when he saw one fall from the 
sky, he fancied he could hear a sound like the 
distant wail of despair upon the wind, as if it were 
the empire of some lost spirit which had been con- 
quered by a mightier power, and cast into dark- 
ness for evermore. 

Though his pronunciation was that of an unlet- 


tered provincial, his diction was much superior to | 


what might have been expected from one who had 
enjoyed such limited opportunities for book study. 
There was also an innocent pleasantry about him, 


which deepened the sympathy which his squalid | 


habiliments alone were calculated to inspire. A 
person standing by asked him if he had ever 
caught a weasel, at which he smiled, and an- 
swered in the negative, assigning as a reason that 
they could only be caught asleep, and adding 
quaintly, that they always rose earlier than he did. 
His acquaintance with the habits of insects gene- 
rally was very minute and instructive. He told 
me that he had been stung repeatedly by wasps, 
but that the wasp, when it had left its sting in the 
wound, invariably died within a short time after- 
wards. He also mentioned a hedgehog which he 
had taught to follow him by whistling to it, and 
how it had eaten a snake which he had placed be- 
fore it, not being aware of its voracious appetite. 
He stated that he had never known the hedgehog 
to suck cows, and did not believe it was in the 
habit of doing so; in which opinion, though some 
naturalists may have asserted the contrary, I have 
reason to think he was correct. In answer to my 
inquiry as to whether he was fond of wild fruits, 
he stated that in summer he lived almost entirely 
on nuts and berries, and that he had had many 
narrow escapes of being poisoned. On one occa- 
sion, he lay for one entire day, unable to move 
either hand or foot, after having eaten some forest 
plant, the name of which he was ignorant of, 
though he minutely described its colour and taste. 

When I remonstrated with the snake charmer 
in his wandering mode of life, and advised 
him to quit it for some more settled calling, 
he shook his head and remarked that he had been 
in prison once, and that he never wished to 


' lose his liberty again. I saw it was futile to argue 
| longer with a mind so singularly constituted, and 
' so I left him, having first given him a few “ Way- 
' side Tracts,” for which he thanked me in terms of 
| becoming civility. 
Somewhat similar in point of genius, though 

_ widely different in all other respects, is the worthy 
| man, who for a long period has been the chosen 
| hair-dresser of myself and family. He has one of 
| the finest aviaries of any person in his line of 
| business that I am acquainted with. His shop is 
| fitted up with cages containing a choice collection 
| of canaries, linnets, bullfinches, starlings, and other 
_Yocal performers of that kind. These are the 
‘joy of his life. They wake him in the morning 
‘with their cheerful harmony ; they solace him as 
| he weaves intricate fronts or curls, and rebellious 
| wigs; and they afford him inexhaustible matter 
| for conversation with his inquisitive customers. 
| Parents and guardians patronise him, not only 

because he is so careful in cutting children’s 
hair, as on account of the pleasure and instruc- 
‘tion which their juvenile charges derive from 
' sitting under his scientific scizzors. 
Last summer I met him down at Brighton, 
| whither he had gone for the strengthening of his 
| nerves, which have always been somewhat infirm, 
| for he isa most amiable and soft-hearted creature, 
and would not, I really believe, inadvertently brush 
down a cobweb without an apology and a pang of 
remorse. On asking him how he liked that 
fashionable watering-place, he shook his head and 
smiled faintly. He had been there only two days, 
and said that he missed the society of his birds; 
he could not sleep at night for fear of anything 
happening to them, or his apprentice forgetting to 
feed them during his absence. And then, when he 
awoke of a morning, instead of the house ringing 
with the carols of his little pets, there was nothing 
to be heard but the sullen surging of the sea; and 
if he looked out of his window, he only saw an 
expanse of ocean with a solitary sea-gull floating 
on it, or vast picces of pasture land without a 
shrub large enough for the support of a titlark. 

“ Birds, sir,” said he in reply to my comments 
on his favourite pursuit—* Birds delight me be- 
| cause they seem so happy—so comparatively 
| exempt from sorrow and pain. All animals which 
| tread upon the earth partake more or less of the 
| misery which is inseparable from it; but the lark, 
which rises above us, seems also to rise above the 
infirmities which are the inheritance of our fallen 
nature.” 

“ Yet birds mope,” I replied; “ a captive even 
in a golden cage pines for the freedom of its native 
woods.” 

“ That is true,” said the hair-dresser ; “ but then 
you see, sir, he suffers from the unkindness of 
those who deprive him of his freedom. In his 
natural state, I fancy the life of a song-bird is one 
of joy—pure joy.” 

“If those are your sentiments, my friend, I 
am surprised that you don’t emancipate all your 
slaves at once.” 

“Well, sir,” returned he, with a contracted 
brow and a sigh, “I have often thought it 
was cruel in me to keep them confined, but I 
couldn’t part with them now ; and, another thing, 
if they were to be turned loose in the world, every 
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one of them, poor creatures! would be killed by 
their brethren, who don’t know what civiliza- 
tion is.” 

“ That is hardly consistent with the ‘ pure joy’ 
which you fancy belongs to the feathered tribe in 
their wild state—eh P” 

My worthy hair-dresser looked rather puzzled 
for a moment; but presently a smile lighted up 
his pallid countenance, and announced that the 
solution of the mystery was near at hand. 

“ It does at first sight,” he observed, “ appear 
rather at variance with their gentle natures, and 
yet, I have no doubt it is a merciful provision, if we 
only knew all: a bird that has been once thoroughly 
domesticated would never again be able to bear 
the hardships which those endure with ease who 
have always lived in forests; it would perish, as 
you or I would do, sir, if we were turned out of 
our comfortable dwellings, and were clothed and 
fed as scantily as the earliest inhabitants of this 
island were; so it may be a humane feeling which 
prompts wild birds to kill those who have been 
caged, and who would inevitably die a lingering 
and painful death if left to provide shelter and 
food for themselves.” 

My worthy friend has in his collection one or 
two birds of remarkable talent. ‘There is a gold- 
finch who will at the word of command stand on 
the right leg, then on the left, then tuck his head 
under his wing as if playing at bo-peep, and then 
lay on the table as if completely exhausted or even 
dead, Another, a linnet, draws water from a well 





congeniality of taste and feeling, by virtue of which, 
however humble they may be, they are made 
worthy to associate with the most distinguished 
naturalists of their class. Such powers of appre- 
ciating the works of the great and good Creator 
as are thus often detected in persons occupying the 
humblest stations in society, should teach us 
never to despise those who seem to be beneath us. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION, 
PART Il. 
In a previous paper we have described the various 
photographie processes practised by artists, toge- 
ther with the materials and instruments employed. 
We now proceed to offer some simple directions 
for the guidance of those who may be desirous 
of learning the beautiful art. The first thing to 
be attended to is to have a proper room, which 
should be used for no other purpose while the art 
of photography is being carried on in it. One of 
the most troublesome enemies of the photographer 
is dust, which, flying through the room, often 
spoils many otherwise good pictures; the room 
should therefore be kept scrupulously free from 
dust. ‘The window of the room must be darkened 
with some opaque substance, excepting a portion 
of about two feet square, which should be covered 
with yellow calico, so as to permit yellow light 
only to enter the room. The door should also be 
guarded with some kind of curtain, or other con- 


in a thimble, in a most workmanlike manner. | trivance, to keep out any light when it is opened. 
Then there is a magpie, who, when at home, re- ; A table, on which are arranged all the articles 
sides in a wicker cage, but who is much more | required, is placed at the window, on a level with 
frequently found hopping about the door-way and | the light; and near at hand a plentiful supply of 
chattering for the amusement of little boys, with- | 


out either rhyme or reason. 

My friend, in addition to cutting hair and 
making bird cages, is a kind of Hullah among’ his 
feathered songsters ; he teaches them their notes, 
and gives to a canary the vocal accomplishments 
of a nightingale, by which its value is greatly en- 
hanced. He has also written a little work on 
song-birds, and is often consulted by his lady cus- 
tomers, when their favourites are labouring under 
any temporary indisposition. He told me that he 
was called up one cold night in December to go 
aud see the pet parrot of an old lady, supposed to 
be suffering from some mortal ailment, which had 
caused its kind owner much anxiety and alarm; 
and although he could do nothing but assure her 
that there was no ground for any serious appre- 
hension, the old lady made him accept half a guinea 
fox his professional attendance and opinion. 

What he most dreads is a thunderstorm. I 
was in his shop one day, and was much sur- 
prised at the concern which he exhibited lest 
any of his birds should suffer from fear of the 
lightning. The operation of hair-cutting was en- 
tirely suspended ; pocket-handkerchiefs were care- 
fully put over the cages; and I really believe, if 
the storm had lasted much longer, that he would 
have put up his shutters and discontinued business 
for the day. 

It is said, “one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” In like manner, all lovers of 
nature, however high in social position, will recog 
nise in the characters which I have described that 





clean water should be kept in readiness. 

Having the room thus prepared, and everything 
in its proper place, we proceed to take a piece of 
clean paper and spread it on the table, on which 
we lay the paper intended to become a picture. 
We now, having marked one side with a pencil, 
spread evenly on the other side of the paper, with 
a soft brush, a solution of crystallized nitrate of 
silver, having a strength of fifteen grains to the 
ounce of distilled water. It is on this operation 
that the tone of the future picture depends. 
With some papers less silver may be used, while 
others may require more. When the paper has 
imbibed enough of this solution, it may be hung 
up to dry, or pressed between blotting-paper. Pour 
into a flat tray or dish of earthenware or gutta 
percha (as much as will cover the surface of the 
dish only is needed) a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, twenty-five grains to the ounce of distilled 
water. The paper being dry, float the unmarked 
side on this solution for about a minute, taking 
care to keep the marked side from touching the 
solution. Care must also be taken to avoid air- 
bubbles getting between the solution and the paper, 
as these would afterwards cause unsensitive patches 
in the paper. By this operation the nitrate of 
silver, formerly in the paper, is completely turned 
into the yellow iodide of silver. It must now be 
well washed, and again hung up to dry, As yet 
the paper is sensitive to light only in a very small 
degree. Sufficient sensibility is imparted to it by 
covering the partly-prepared side with a solution 
of aceto-nitrate of silver, made by dissolving in 
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one ounce of distilled water thirty grains of erys- 
tallized nitrate of silver, to which is afterwards 
added one drachm of glacial acetic acid. This 
solution may be made stronger or weaker, as the 
operator desires. If there are more than thirty 
grains in the solution, the paper will be more sen- 
sitive; if less than thirty, it will require longer 
exposure in the camera. In the subsequent ope- 


ration of developing the picture, if it appear of a | 


foxy brown colour, there is too little acetic acid in 
the exciting solution. 
wetted with the solution, it may be slightly dried, 
and exposed in the camera while still damp ; but 


if not intended for immediate exposure (it will , 
keep a day or two, according to the quantity of | 


silver used in exciting), it must be completely 
dried, and laid past in a portfolio, carefully ex- 
cluded from light. 

At this stage of the operation there is not the 
least trace of a picture; and in order to develop 
one, after a proper exposure, it must be floated 
with the marked side uppermost, in a shallow 
dish, on a solution of gallic acid, dissolved in dis- 
tilled or rain-water—thirty grains of acid being in 
one pint of water. It may take about an hour to 
develop, the time being sometimes more or less, 
according to the paper used, the heat of the darl- 
ened room (about 60° being the proper heat), and 
the time of exposure. 
lopment is best seen by carefully removing the 
picture from the gallie acid, and looking through 
it. When the blacks (whites in nature) are suffi- 
eiently dense to print from, it may be removed, 
well washed, and placed in a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, of the strength of one ounce of 
soda to eight of water, or even stronger. After 
being placed in the hyposulphite, it may be re- 
moved to the light. Whenever the yellow iodide 
is entirely removed from the paper, it is sufficiently 
fixed, and must again be thoroughly washed in 
clean water, to remove every trace of the hypo- 
sulphite. 
directed, and a positive printed from it. 

In printing positives, it is a great improvement 
to use 2 toning or colouring bath. There are va- 
rious modes of preparing this, bat the following is 
a very excellent method:— Dissolve chloride of gold 
one grain, and hyposulphite of soda three grains 
each, in two ounces of: distilled water; then mix 
quickly, by pouring the former solution (chloride 
of gold) into the latter, and add five minims of 
hydrochlorie acid. ‘This bath will keep for some 
time. On coming from the printing-frame, the 
positive pictures are washed in common water, un- 
til it ceases to become milky. ‘The washing must 
be conducted in the dark room. ‘The picture is 
next washed in a bath of common water, to which 
one drachm of liquor ammonize has been added. 
‘The prints are allowed to remain in this bath un- 
til the evanescent purple tint begins to give place 
to a red tone. The ammonie having done its 
work, soak the pictures again for a few minutes 
in common water, for the purpose of washing ont 
the alkali; then place them in the toning bath of 
gold and acid, moving them about occasionally to 
prevent spots of an imperfect action at the point 
where they touch cach other. ‘The pictures are 
afterwards fixed with hyposulphite of soda, as 
before directed, 


When the paper is evenly | 


The progress of the deve- | 


When dry, it may be waxed, as before | 
0? . ’ 


| Having thus briefly described the process of 
| taking photographie pictures on paper, we will 
| now glance at the collodion process. Taking pic- 
| tures on glass, by means of collodion, was first 
introduced by Mr. Archer. This process iy 
beyond doubt, superior to all others, not only on 
| account of the beauty of the picture, but also from 
j the ease of its manipulation. Its sensibility is 
such that instantaneous pictures have been taken 
| by Mr. Fenton of clouds, waves, shipping, ani- 
‘mals, figures, ete., by a single lens. The glass 
| plates used in this process should be perfectly flat, 
and without spots or scratches; they must also 
be well cleaned and freed from grease, if any is 
present. For this purpose nitric acid, diluted with 
| four parts of water, does very well; but the fol- 
lowing answers better:—Clean water, 1} 0z.; 
liquor ammoni, 30z.; tripoli, 1 dr. ‘This prepa- 
ration will not injure any part of the dress with 
which it may come in contact, as the nitric acid 
is apt todo. After applying either of these solu- 
tions to the glass plate with a clean rag, they 
| must be well washed with clean water, and after- 
| wards dried and polished with a cloth, on which 
| there is no trace of soap. 

| When the plate is thoroughly cleaned and fice 
| from any particles of dust, it may be covered with 
iodized collodion. (Collodion is iodized by adding 
4 an ounce of a solution of iodide of potassium to 
| 140z. of collodion). ‘To a beginner this is a difli- 
| cult operation; but a little practice soon makes 
‘iteasy. There are various methods of coating the 
| plate, but that usually preferred is to take the 
glass plate with the points of the fingers of one 
hand, holding the bottle containing the iodized 
| collodion in the other. Begin by pouring the 
‘ collodion on the centre of the plate, inclining it 
! first to one corner, then to the next, and so on 
with the four corners, running the collodion again 
into the bottle from the last corner. A uniform 
‘coating is thus obtained; but care must be taken 
| not to remove the curner of the plate too soon 
| from the neck of the bottle, as the collodion, in 
| flowing back, would form waves on the surface. 
| This operation may be performed in daylight ; but 
| it is necessary to remove it into the dark room for 
the next, which consists in immersing it, a few 
seconds after being eoated with collodion, in a 
nitrate of silver bath, consisting of thirty grains 
of erystallized nitrate of silver to an ounce of dis- 
| tilled water. ‘The bath commonly used is a ver- 
tieal gutta-percha dish, an inch longer than the 
glass plate. In order to facilitate the dipping of 
the plate, a dipper is used, having a small ledge 
on the bottom, on which to rest the plate. The 
plate having remained in this bath for two or 
three minutes, raise it out and immerse it again 
three or four times, until the collodion surface is 
perfectly smooth, and of a primrose colour. Re- 
move the plate from the dipper by the corner, 
touching it as little as possible; and having al- 
lowed all the superfluous fluid to drain off the 
plate, place it in the dark frame, and carefully 
shut it up. 

While the plate was in the silver bath, the ob- 
ject should have been arranged, and the camera 
focused. The proper focus is found by drawing 
out or pushing in the camera, until a sharp and 
perfect picture is seen on a piece of ground glass, 
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placed in exactly the same position as the pre- 
pared plate is intended to occupy. But in niost 
lenses the acting focus is not that at which the 
picture is seen plainest, so that they require to be 


movement, with which they are furnished. The 
right acting focus is easily found by experiment. 


five minutes after exciting in the silver bath. The 


from forty to eighty seconds. 
In order to develop the picture, the dark slide 
is removed from the camera, and conveyed into 


vered with a solution of pyrogallic acid, composed 
of three grains of acid dissolved in one ounce of 
distilled water; to which, after being filtered, is 
added half a drachm of glacial acetic acid. In 
warm weather this solution may be diluted with 
water. In a short time—within three minutes— 
the picture will appear, and, on being held up to 
the yellow light, if the image is vigorous and defi- 
nition can be seen in the half shadows, the time 
of exposure was correct, and it is sufficiently deve- 
loped. ‘The developing solution which has been 
used may now be thrown away, and the picture 
washed, by gently pouring clean water upon it. 
The fixing solution employed consists of one pound 
of hyposulphite of soda, dissolved in one pint of 
clean warm water, Whenever the yellow iodide 
has disappeared, the plate is again thoroughly 
washed with clean water, to free it from every 
trace of hyposulphite ; it is then set up in some 





place to dry. When perfectly dry, the picture is 
covered with transparent varnish, and positives 
are taken from it in the same manner as the calo- 
type. But the most beautiful positives may be 
taken at once by using a thinner collodion, iodized 
with two grains of iodide of ammonium to every 
ounce of collodion (this is called positive collodion), 
and developing with a solution of protosulphite of 
ivon ten grains, distilled water one ounce, and 
nitric acid two drops, or less. As this solution 
acts very quickly, it is best to use it in a flat 
tray, into which the surface of the plate is im- 
mersed. ‘This solution may be used oftener than 
once. Space will not permit us to extend our 
remarks on this beautiful art ; but those who may 
be anxious to obtain fuller information, we may 
refer to the numerous works which have been 
published on the subject. 


THE TWO VOICES, 


As I Jay in dreamy slumber, early on a Sabbath morn, 

Two sweet Voices, through the stillness, to my spirit’s ear 
were Lorne. 

With a wild entrancing fervour, swept the first o’er hill 
and dell, 

Aud its pleadings, as I listened, bound me with a char- 
mer’s spell. : 


“ Come!” it sang, “ ye wan and toilworn! Come and join 
the blithe and free : 

Serve the Giver of the Sabbath on the upland and the lea! 

Meet him in the glowing sunshine — meet him in the 
breezy shade ; 

Praise — iu the solemn cloister of the forest’s dim 
arcade, 
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time of exposure with a small diaphragm may vary | 


the room; the plate is then taken from the slide, | 
and, being held perfectly level, is dexterously co- | 
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“See him in the lily’s raiment; mark him in the rose’s 
flush ; 

Hear him in the birds’ wild anthem; list him in the 
noontide hush ! 

Leave the sombre courts of worship to the aged and the sad ; 





drawn out or pushed in by the rack-and-pinion | Come, and serve the God of Nature, ’mongst the festal and 


the glad! 


- 7 + | © By the gentle spells of music, let thy fancies be unbound ; 
The plate should be exposed in the camera within | . ; sap pin 


Let thy senses be ennobled at the bidding of sweet sound. 

When the trumpet and the viol, with the clarion and the 
drum, 

Symphonise their tuneful voices—join the festal!—rise, 
and come!” 


Half distrustful, still I lingered —half confused ’twixt 
good and ill; 

For the sweet voice of the charmer, charmed me with a 
cunning skill: 

Till there caught mine car the whisper of a Voice so still 
and small, 

Soft and tender, that its music scarcely seemed to rise 
and fall. 


* Come,” it pleaded, “ye who labour, and are weary or 


opprest, 
To the Giver of the Sabbath come!—and ye shall sweetly 
rest. 


Learn of him, the meek and lowly — he will guide your 
steps aright: : 

Take his gentle yoke—’tis easy. Take his burden—it is 
light. 


He who pours the golden sunshine, He who spreads the 
cooling shade, 

He who gives the hills their glory, and its beauty to the 

lade ; 

He vie weaves the lily’s raiment, Ife who tunes the 
wild bird’s lay, 

Will be found by them whio seek him in his own ap- 
pointed way. 


“ Meet him in thy secret closet; meet him in his house of 
prayer; 

Meet him by thy household altar; for the Sabbath’s 
Lord is theie, 

Let thy light shine forth in places sin-benighted, drear, 
aud dim ; 

Suffer, lead the little children to know Christ, and come 
to him. 


“Ope the riches of his knowledge to the friendless and 
the poor : 

Try his service—it is freedom. 
sure. 

Oh! there is no joy or gladness like the shining of his 


Take his wages—they are 


ace 
Come, and seek the Sabbath’s Master — come, and find 
the Lord of grace. 


“ Tf, from doing thy own pleasure, thou but turn thy foot 
away 

And wilt honour Christ thy Saviour on his own most 
honoured day ; 

Finding not thy carnal pleasure, speaking not thy own 
vain words, 

But delighting in the Sabbath, not as thine, but as thy 
Lord’s ; 


“ He will crown thy cup with blessings bountiful and 
full and free ; 
Thy delight shall be in Jesus, and thy Lord’s delight in 


thee ; ‘ 
Till, thy pilgrim Sabbaths numbered, thou shalt join the 
bright array 
Of the blest, and crowned, and glorious, through an end- 
less Sabbath day.” J. ¢, 





No arts of concealment can hide men from the eye of 
God, nor deceive his judgment of them. : 
Mew never begin to be wise till they begin to be 


religious, 
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Varieties, 
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SrncuraR Sermon aGarnst InocuLation.—Among 
a volume of old sermons before me, is one preached by the 
Rev. Edmund Massey, M.A., lecturer of St. Alban’s, 
Wood Street, London, July 8th, 1722, as the title-page 
expressly says, “against the dangerous and sinful practice 
of inoculation.” ‘The text is taken from Job ii. 7:—“ So 
Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord, and smote 
Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his 
crown.” The author says: “ Remembering our text, I 
shall not scruple to call that a diabolical operation which 
usurps an authority founded neither in the laws of nature 
nor religion; which tends in this case to anticipate and 
banish Providence out of the world, and promotes the in- 
crease of vice and immorality.” For which he “ offers 
the following considerations to evince:—1. A natural or 
physical power does not always infer a moral one. 
he good of mankind, the seeking whereof is one of the 
fundamental laws of nature, is, I know, pleaded in defence 
of the practice; but Iam at a loss to tind or understand 
how that has been, or can be, promoted hereby ; for if by 
good be meant the preservation of life, it is in the first 
place a question whether life be a good or not. ‘The con- 
fessed miscarriages in this new method are more than have 
happened in the ordinary way. And if this be the case 
now, how much worse must it needs prove, if God, for our 
presumption and contemptuous distrust of his good provi- 
dence, should suffer this delusion to gain ground, and 
these physicians of no value, these forgers of lies (as Job 
expresses it) to obtain and grow iuto credit among us. 
Such, I fear, they may be accounted who so confidently 
tell us what is impossible for them to know—namely, that 
they who undergo their experiment are for ever thereby 
secured from any future danger and infection. — 3. 
Weigh this matter in a religious balance, it will certainly 
be found wanting, and deceitful upon the weights. I look 
upon this matter to be forbidden by the Sixth Command- 
ment,” Such are a few of the author’s reasons for con- 
demning, as he calls it, the introduction of this damnable 
practice. What punishment would the anthor have as- 
signed to Dr. Jenner, had he lived to witness his discovery 
of vaccination, and the sanction of the Legislature to its 
general adoption ?— Votes and Queries. [This curious ex- 
tract is surely a strong rebuke to that class of individuals 
who even in the present day speak dogmatically upon points 
which experience has not tested. } 

aw Iuprompru Lire Preserver.—In these horrify- 
ing moments, aman was observed to jump from the wreck 
into the sea. It was concluded by the watchers on the 
shore that he had voluntarily destroyed himself to avoid 
dying by inches of cold and hunger. It was a question of 
only an hour or so; for hope there appeared none. But 
the crowd was agreeably disappointed, for the man held 
his head up in the midst of the hissing surges boldly, and, 
although he disappeared every moment, yet, by the aid of 
good glasses, his head was seen to bob up again, a con- 
spicuous black object in the surrounding foam. Expecta- 
tion stood on tiptoe. Would he reach the shore? was 
asked by a hundred voices in an instant, and everybody 
was anxious to do something to assist a man who so nobly 
tried to assist himself. The minutes that followed were 
intensely exciting, every movement of the swimmer was 
eagerly noticed, and it was with difficulty that several 
generous spirits were prevented from dashing, at all risks, 
into the sea to his assistance. Slowly, but surely, the 
strong fellow approached the shore—his head well up yet 
—he is just within the outer tier of the breakers—poor 
fellow! he will stand no chance now—see, he is canght by 
& monstrous wave—he rides upon its crest, and is urged 
rapidly towards the beach—the horrid wave curls and 
breaks—he is rolled head over heels—he is gone—no; he 
rights himself, and he is taken out to sea again by a retir- 
ing wave—back he comes again—head over heels he goes 
once more ; but this time Providence befriended him, for he 
was flung by a wave within reach of a coast-guard, who, 
at the risk of his life, rushed into the sea and saved him. 
The secret of his buoyancy soon appeared. Under each 
arm he had lashed, as seamen only know how, an empty 
wine-bottle, well corked, and he had stuffed several others 





under an elastic Guernsey shirt, and buttoned his trou. 
sers over all, and with these frail floats he came 
through a heavy belt of breakers in safety.— United Service 
Magazine. 

Two Mittrons or Tons or Sirver.—The ocean holds 
dissolved two millions of tons of silver. To three French 
chemists the discovery is due. ‘They took gallons of water 
from the coast of St. Malo, a few leagues from land, and 
analysed it in two ways. A portion of the water they 
acted upon by the usual tests for silver, and the presence 
of the precious metal was clearly ascertained. ‘The re. 
mainder of the water they evaporated, and the salt they 
obtained they boiled with lead. This gave them a button 
of impure lead, which they subjected to what is termed 
cupellation, ‘This rather grand word denotes a very simple 
process. ‘The button is placed upon a little tiny saucer 
made of lime, and is subnutted to a heat suflicient to melt 
lead, but not high enough to affect the silver, should any 
be present. ‘The lead soon begins to melt, and as it melts 
it is sucked up by the porous little saucer, or cupel; it 
grows smaller and smaller until no lead remains, and in 
its place is a little brilliant speck, far brighter than the 
boiling lead. The cupel is then removed from the fire, 
and as it cools, the red-hot spark cools too, and you have a 
homceopathic globule of silver, very much like one of those 
small pills that druggists delude smokers into buying to 
take away the smell of the fragrant weed. The operation 
is very simple, and is the ordinary mode of procuring silver 
from the ore. Analyses are being made in this way every 
day at the Mint. When the presence of silver is doubtful, 
the work is most exciting. An English ore was so tested 
the other day, and, sure enough, after a few minutes of 
anxious watching, shone forth a bright spark about the 
size of a pin’s head. ‘Ihe ore proved a very rich one, aud 
we shall most likely soon hear more about it. 

Tue Love oF Homux.—It is only shallow-minded pre- 
tenders who make either distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of personal re- 
proach. A man who is not asiiamed of himself, need not 
be ashamed of his early condition. It did happen to me 
to be born in a log cabin, raised among the snow drifts of 
New Hampshire, at a period so early that when the smoke 
first rose from its rude chimney and curled over the frozen 
hills, there was no similar evidence of white man’s habi- 
tation between it and the settlements on the rivers of 
Canada. Its remains still exist ; I make it an annual visit. 
I carry my children to it, and teach them the hardships 
endured by the generation before them. I love to dwell 
on the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early 
affections, and the narrations and incidents which mingle 
with all I know of this primitive family abode; I weep to 
think that none of those who inhabited it are now among 
the living ; and if ever I fail in affectionate veneration for 
him who raised it, and defended it against savage violence 
and destruction, cherished all domestic comforts beneath 
its roof, and through the fire and blood of seven years’ ro- 
volutionary war shrunk from no toil, no sacrifice, to servo 
his country, and to raise his children to a condition better 
than his own, may my name and the name of my pos- 
terity be blotted from the memory of mankind.—Daniel 

Webster. 

SuNFLOWER.—Few persons are aware of the uses to 
which the sunflower may be applied; and when we see heaps 
of them rooted up in the garden, and cast aside as worth- 
less, it is with a feeling of pity for such ignorant waste. 
The leaves furnish a valuable fodder for cattle, and when in 
flower bees flock to it from all parts to gather honey. The 
seed is useful for feeding sheep, pigs, and other animals, 


| and produces a striking effect on poultry, occasioning them 


to lay more eggs, and the stalks, when dried, burn well, 
the ashes affording a considerable quantity of alkali. 


Hepner says, “ A cheerful heart paints the world as it finds 
it, like a sunny landscape; the morbid mind depicts it like 
a sterile wilderness, pallid with thick vapours, and dark as 
the ‘shadow of death.’ It is the mirror, in shoit, on 
which it is caught, which lends to the face of nature the 
aspect of its own turbulence or tranquillity.” 































































































